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The Library Assistant 


Announcements 
f | LSEWHERE in this number appears a brief appreciation of Mr, 


Revie’s many services to the Association. We would remind 

members that a Shilling Testimonial Fund has been opened by the 
Council with a view to making a presentation to the former Hon. Secretary, 
in appreciation of his work, at the Section’s Inaugural Meeting in January. 
It is hoped that the subscription list will be as wide and representative as the 
membership, and all contributions, however small, will be welcomed. They 
should be sent to the Hon. Secretary in each Division, by those attached toa 
Division ; otherwise to Mr. D. E. Coult, Central Library, Ilford, Essex, 
The subscription list will close on 31st December, 1938. 


weaie” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1939 
A ballot having been declared necessary, voting papers will be de- 
spatched to each member, according to the Hon. Secretary’s current member- 
ship list. Members not receiving a voting paper should apply to Mr. 
D. E. Coult, Central Library, Ilford, Essex, not later than 8th November, 
after which date no further voting papers will be issued. Voting papers 
must be returned not later than 15th November. 
“ete” 
GREATER LONDON DIVISION 
The November meeting of the Greater London Division will be a joint 
meeting with the London- and Home Counties Branch of the Library 
Association on Wednesday, 23rd November, 7 p.m., at Chaucer House. 
The meeting will be a Round Table Discussion on: “‘ What I want to get 
out of the Conference.” The last joint Round Table Discussion was a 
great success, and as many members as possible are asked to attend and 
contribute to this month’s meeting. 
wer 


By an oversight we omitted to state last month that Mr. Munford’s paper 
on “ Non-professional education” was adapted from a paper read to the 
Kent Division of the A.A.L., on 29th September, 1937. 
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The Library Assistant 


Council Notes 


MEETING of the Council was held on 14th September, 1938, with 
Ae President in the Chair. On behalf of the members, Mr. Hewitt 

extended congratulations and best wishes to Mr. F. M. Gardner on 
his appointment as Borough Librarian of Luton. 

The Press and Publications Committee recommended, following a 
resolution from the East Midland Divisional Committee, that in future a 
report of every Council meeting be published in the earliest possible follow- 
ing issue of the journal. The Committee also recommended that an artist 
be commissioned to design a special cover for the December (Christmas) 
number of Recommended books. After consideration of the question 
of individual sales of Recommended books, the Committee recom- 
mended that this publication be offered to individual members at a subscrip- 
tion of 2s. 6d. per annum (10 issues) post free, commencing with the 
January, 1939, issue. They regretted that book-keeping and clerical 
considerations prevented the acceptance of subscriptions for shorter periods. 
In order to bring the offer to the notice of all members, it was further 
recommended that copies of the December issue be circulated with the 
journal. All the foregoing recommendations were adopted by the Council. 

Two applications for grants from the Benevolent Fund were considered 
and approved. 

The Education Committee reported on the result of courses finishing in 
nt | time for the May, 1938, L.A. Examinations, which showed an average 
y | satisfactorily higher than that for all entrants. Messrs. R. L. W. Collison 
e, | and S. G. Saunders were appointed to the panel of tutors for the L.A. 
et | Intermediate Examination. A complaint against a course was being 
a investigated, but no recommendation was made. The possibilities of a 
d fF week-end school, providing an opportunity for tutors to meet their pupils, 
were discussed, and one tutor has agreed to try the experiment. 

As announced last month, the Council accepted Mr. Revie’s resignation 
with regret, and approved the arrangement whereby Mr. Coult took over 
the Hon. Secretary’s duties till the end of the year. Mr. Coult was warmly 
thanked for this generous undertaking. Arising out of the acceptance of 
Mr. Revie’s resignation, the President referred to the debt of gratitude owed 
to the retiring Hon. Secretary, and other speakers paid tribute to his work. 
On a motion by Mr. Hewitt, it was resolved unanimously that “an ex- 
pression of sincere gratitude to Mr. Revie for his untiring work on behalf of 
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The Library Assistant 


the Association, often in the face of indifferent health, be recorded in the 
minutes.” 

Items of income and expenditure since the last meeting were considered 
and approved. Financial recommendations from the various committes 
were approved and arrangements made for the conduct of the forthcoming 
election of Officers and Council for 1939. 

A revised draft of the L.A. Byelaws was received and considered in 
general terms. It was resolved that the matter be finally discussed at the 
meeting of the Council on 2nd November, and that, meantime, the draft be 
referred to the Divisional Committees for their consideration. 

The new South-Western Divisional Rules were approved subject to 
certain minor amendments. 














ea ko 


J. R.: An Appreciation 


P HE retirement of Mr. James Revie from the office of Honorary Presi 





Secretary gives a welcome opportunity to record an appreciation of ts ; 
the splendid services he has rendered the Association and the pro- | 
fession generally. only 
Mr. Revie was born in Glasgow and began his library work in the famous _ 
Mitchell Library. After some years there he went to Cardiff, whence he ee 
transferred, in 1928, to Birmingham. His active participation in Associa- 
tion affairs commenced in January 1930, when he was elected Honorary 
Secretary of the Midland Division, an office which he held until September 
1931. He remained a Committee-man of the Division, and from September A 
1934 to December 1936 occupied the office of Chairman. Serving first on | A 
the Council of the Association as the representative of his Division, he was 
later returned as an elected member. He has also been a member of the 
L.A. Council for some years. In January 1936 he was elected Honorary Pr 
Secretary of the Association. This bald statement of service does not, by | 
any means, do justice to his work. His industry on behalf of the Associa- 
tion has been prodigious, but his greatest efforts have been in connexion 
with the thorny problem of amalgamation with the L.A. From the first 


round-table conference in 1933 to the L.A.’s present Re-organization Com- ” 
mittee he has been one of the A.A.L.’s representatives. He acted as ” 
Secretary of the old Joint Committee on Amalgamation of the two Associa- - 


tions, and took a leading part in the framing of the “ Proposals” for 
amalgamation which formed the subject of addresses he gave in many parts 
of the country. 0 
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In addition to the question of Amalgamation, the conduct of affairs 
generally has received his constant attention, and many reforms in the work- 
ing of the Association are due to his energies. He has taken a keen interest 
in professional education and his early experiences as a correspondence 
courses tutor have been invaluable. An indefatigable worker, he has 
devoted much of his leisure time to our interests. This loss of recreation, 
together with the strain of other duties, has been largely responsible for his 
recent illness. On more than one occasion he has been compelled, un- 
willingly, to rest from his labours, and his resignation now is due, to a great 
extent, to the state of his health. 
| He has proved an able administrator, a true friend, and loyal colleague. 
' Tenacious by nature, he is a great fighter. The thoroughness with which 

he undertakes a task, and the thought he gives to every problem are among 

his greatest qualities. His acceptance of the less arduous office of Vice- 
_B} President will enable him to regain his health while permitting us to enjoy, 
_ f for a further period, the benefit of his counsels. 

| In expressing our thanks we must include a tribute to Mrs. Revie. Not 

| only has she helped him with his Secretarial duties, but she has endured 
| many lonely hours in foregoing his company while he devoted his time to 
) the affairs of the Association. 


A. R. H. 
ae” 


| Application ; Interview ; Appointment: 
| Advice to Short-listers* 


WILFRID HYNES 
Preliminary 

N this paper I propose to fill a gap in our professional literature by offer- 
Je: some hints, backed by experience, on a very important matter not 

dealt with in the library schools : how to apply for an appointment, how 
to behave at an interview, and how not to do these things. So far as I know, 
no meeting of this or any other association has ever been devoted to the 
subject ; the only mention I can recall was before the war, when a short 
article in the Library world on how to write an application first turned my 


1 A revision of a paper read to the South-Eastern Division of the A.A.L. 
on 15th July, 1938. 
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thoughts to the possibility that there might be an art in this matter, the study 
of which would be to one’s advantage. 

I’m afraid that I must start with a bit of a sermon, and emphasize first of 
all that it is useless to think of applying for a better job unless you have the 
proper equipment in the form of education and experience to fit you for it 
Competition in these days is very keen, and is getting more so every yea 
with the accumulation of qualified students. It is complicated also by the 
fact that the universities now have their eye on librarianship as an oppor- 
tunity for young graduates. The supply from the universities is more than 
equal to the demand from trade and the professions, so that they are looking 
round for fresh outlets, and librarianship is one of those they have in mind, 
Graduates are even joining the police force in the effort to get a living, and 
we must admit that the higher grades of library work offer more inducement 
to an educated person than the duties of a courtesy cop or the man on the 
beat. 

So that first of all you must qualify—get not merely the minimum 
qualification, but the best you can possibly achieve. This will entail some 
sacrifice; you will have to cut your tennis and picture-going for a few 
years, stoop over text-books instead of golf tees, and burn the midnight 
oil, until you become like the old fogies who have done these things and are 
now joyless chief librarians. If this picture does not appeal to you, for 
heaven’s sake change your profession while there is yet time, and take up 
some calling which does not entail stiff exams. over a period of years, which 
does not demand the whole-time job of completing your general education 
and at the same time keeping abreast of up-to-date practice in library matters. 

Now we will assume that you have done your best in these respects and 
consider yourself ripe for advancement. Your weekly scrutiny of the 
Municipal journal discloses a vacancy for a Senior Assistant at Mudboro. 
Before deciding to apply, read the advertisement very carefully. Some- 
times unusual conditions are imposed in an advertisement. Make sure that 
you have the qualifications demanded as a minimum. Even if you have 
them, that is not enough to decide you to go ahead. Get all the informa 
tion you can about Mudboro and its library service, from its official guide 
and annual report, if any, from the Municipal Year Book and the library 
year books, paying special attention to the particulars about staffing, and 
the past, present, and possible future developments of the service. Informa 
tion on the treatment of staff, grades, and conditions can often be obtained 
from Nalgo. You might find it useful also to enquire as to the cost of 
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living in Mudboro, whether rents are high and houses easy to get (this 
applies more to senior jobs and to married people, but it affects everyone to 
some extent). Then, having got all this information, sit down quietly and 
examine it. Compare the Mudboro vacancy with your present job and 
prospects. Have you at present any chance of promotion through anyone’s 
retirement, through reorganization or extension of the service, through the 
building of branch libraries or extension of boundaries? Do possible 
similar developments at Mudboro affect the prospects there >—and so on. 
Jam all for the young taking risks and have done so often myself; but it is 
foolish to take a risk which it is likely you will afterwards regret. During an 
interview, or while you are on the way to it, is rather late in the day to make 
the important decision as to whether you will be better or worse off by 
making a move. Before and during the interview you want your mind to 
be free for the business in hand—in itself something of an ordeal for most 
people—and so I advise you to get all these questions clear in your mind 
before applying. If every prospect pleases, go in and win; if not, await 
another opportunity. I may add, though, that in doubtful cases you will be 
justified in forwarding your application. A look at Mudboro, or a chat 
with your future chief may resolve all your doubts, and there is always the 
possibility that your present chief, hearing that you are now on the 
transfer list, may treat you with a new respect and offer inducements to 


§ retain your services. But don’t count too much on this ! 


| Applications in General 


Your application brings to the person reading it the only evidence he has 


| of your capabilities, unless he knows you personally, and like a shop window 


it should contain your best goods tastefully displayed. It should leave 
nothing important out, but have nothing trivial in. It should provoke a 
desire for your further acquaintance. An application is too important a 
matter to sit down to and write straight away, without some planning and 
thought. Drawing one up is largely a matter of experience, of trial and 
error. Each that you do should show an improvement on the one before 
it You might, therefore, keep copies of your applications, and also a 
dossier of your qualifications from which to draft future ones; as each 
additional useful item occurs to you—some new form of experience, a 
newly acquired academic qualification, an addition to your duties or a 
promotion—make a note of it in the dossier, which will become a complete 
record from which to write any particular application. Keep together all 
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the odds and ends relating to possible appointments so that they may be got 
at quickly without much searching. 

A carefully framed application, showing efficiency in its layout and 
arrangement and hinting at efficiency in the candidate, is obviously very 
necessary. Without it you won’t get on a short list at all. The application 
sometimes forms the basis of the questions asked at the interview, and as | 
said before it gives the interviewing committee their first impression of your 
personality and experience. Don’t leave the best things for the interview, 
or there may be no interview. 


A Few “ Don'ts” 


Before considering some of the points of a good application, let me 
suggest a few other “ don’ts” : 

Don’t put in too much personal detail, apart from the necessary particu- 
lars of your experience. 

For a senior or chief’s job, don’t point out deficiencies which you knov, 
or think you know, to exist in the service you hope to go to, and promise to 
set them right. The interviewing committee, believing their library service 
to be quite a good one, may resent it. 

Don’t give long descriptions of your present position and duties, or 
your present library system, or tabulate alot of figures. The quality of your 
present service will be known to the librarian under whom you are hoping to 
serve, and this information will not impress him. If there is no librarian 
to advise the committee (as in the case of some chief appointments), the 
committee will not want a lot of statistics anyway. If you must send figures, 
put them in an appendix, plainly labelled “‘ Appendix I—Statistics Relating 
tO eee” 

Don’t send too many enclosures; for the more important appoint- 
ments you may usefully include a few, taking care that every item is neatly 
labelled with your name, or some other candidate may get the credit for it. 
You may submit a copy of your last annual report, publicity matter, cate- 
logues, etc., either to show the quality of the library service you come from, 
or (if you are already a chief librarian or have had a share in their produc 
tion) to verify statements made as to your capabilities. Be cautious in 
making any statement that you cannot eventually verify, either from a 
testimonial, a report, or some other item. But keep the bulk of these items 
down to a minimum—remember that there may be fifty applications to be 
gone through—and don’t send copies of papers you may have written or 
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read, or your autobiography in MS. A small typed label, stuck to the 
exhibit with an Ofrex gumming machine, will ensure that you get credit 
where it is due. 

Earlier I compared a candidate with a salesman in a shop ; but I ought to 
stress the necessity of honest salesmanship which describes the goods fairly, 
with no exaggeration or untruth. This is the sort of salesmanship that 
brings satisfied customers. Your application, then, should be entirely 
truthful. It should be concise, without padding or verbosity, but it should 
give briefly all those particulars which the appointing committee will look 
for and have a right to expect. Some applications for junior assistantships 
give such meagre information that the librarian has to give a preliminary 
interview to secure the missing particulars before deciding whether to place 
the candidate on the short list or the application in the waste-paper basket. 


The Application Itself 


Write the first page of your application on headed library notepaper ; 
this in itself gives some information about your library service and will 
save some repetition. It often has addresses of branches, gives the name 
and qualifications of your chief, sometimes has interesting tit-bits printed in 
the left-hand margin about the various departments and activities of your 
library, and if well designed and printed (as all library notepaper should 
be) will give a favourable impression to begin with. Headed notepaper 
also gives your telephone number, sometimes useful when an applicant is 
‘phoned for to make up a short list at the last moment through some other 
candidate dropping out. 

The first thing to write is a formal application for the position. Some 
applications never “ apply ” at all. Say “I beg to apply for...” or “I 
beg to offer myself as a candidate for...” Then state your age (some 
candidates forget even this). If you are married, don’t be ashamed of it ; 
say so, and give the number of your children. A married man with children 
strikes a chord in the breast of every committee-man similarly afflicted, and 
there is a general impression that marriage and parenthood—for men at all 
events—carry with them a recommendation of reliability, enterprise, and 
trustworthiness. Curiously enough, this does not seem to apply to women. 

Then briefly indicate your experience, using a marginal or centralized 
heading, ‘‘ Practical Experience”; number of years of general or special 
experience and positions held. If you have a variety of experience in more 
than one system, mention it. If you cannot produce variety, some form of 
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specialization may be even more useful for particular appointments. If some 
special experience is wanted and is mentioned in the advertisement, don’t 
forget to claim it if you possess it; if not, better not apply. 

Having outlined your general experience, you may enlarge upon any 
special, important, or unusual aspect of it which is really justified (use another 
heading for this). But avoid repetition, verbosity, dullness. I must 
leave it to you as individuals to fill in your own details, always bearing in 
mind that an application is an intensely personal thing, and should represent 
you and no other. 

After stating your experience, give your academic or educational quali- 
fications. Use another heading. If they are considerable or unusually 
high, briefly indicate them in the body of the application and list them in 
detail in another appendix. 

Once again, avoid personal details; but if you have perfect health and 
have never been absent from duty you may say so, because everyone nowa- 
days has to pass the doctor and this information may be considered useful. 
If you do literary work in your spare time be cautious in mentioning it. 
When you have exhausted your material and given the names of the persons 
from whom you submit references, close down with “ Yours respectfully” 
or “ obediently,” and only use “ Yours faithfully ” when you have already 
some status as a librarian. 

I am sometimes asked what length, and what form, an application should 
have. It is not easy to answer, but one foolscap page, typed every line, 
should be enough for a junior appointment—more is tedious without un- 
usually good material. For a senior appointment and a candidate with more 
experience to quote, two foolscap pages with the matter split up by head- 
ings is usually as much as is required. If each word is carefully chosen and 
is self-explanatory, you will not need many words to do the work, When 
the advertisement states that applications should be hand-written, employ 
good-quality paper, not ruled foolscap, and use a lined sheet underneath it 
to keep your writing straight. Always keep a good left-hand margin, 
because if you clip or stitch your pages together the margin is reduced. If 
you have the choice of writing or typing, choose the machine unless your 
calligraphy is beautiful or unusually legible. A typewriter gives you 2 
uniform line, lends itself to display—in two colours if you want to be dar- 
ing—is less fatiguing to read, and gives you a carbon copy. The size isa 
matter of choice, but foolscap lends itself to better display and gives more 


information on fewer pages. Most testimonials, too, can be got into one 
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foolscap page where use of quarto would cause an overflow on to a second. 

If the application is by letter and not on a printed form, you will have 
more opportunity perhaps of displaying your information effectively, but 
whether it is on a printed form or not, the application should be a handsome 
and tasteful thing. Regard it as you would an example of fine printing ; 
put it well on the page with adequate margins ; try to give it the symmetry 
and grace of good printing. 


Testimonials 


Before dealing with the matter of testimonials, I want to say a few words 
about canvassing for appointments. In every advertisement issued by my 
department you will find it very plainly stated that canvassing will dis- 
qualify. The practice was strongly condemned by the Hadow Report on 
Local Government staffing and I myself regard it as a minor form of cor- 
ruption. So I say never canvass, and if you can prevent it never allow 
canvassing to be done on your behalf. There can be little satisfaction in 
getting an appointment through the interest of Mr. Alderman Dogsbody if 
you cannot secure it on your own merits ; and incidentally, an appointment 
gained by the favour of an influential individual is at the mercy of that per- 
son for ever. King-makers may unmake as well as establish kings, and 
the favourable influence of a local dictator, when withdrawn because of his 
death or retirement or by a change in his attitude, may seriously jeopardize 
the future of his favourite. It is good to be able to attend an interview witha 
clear conscience, and to be able to say if necessary that you have neither done 
nor authorized any canvassing on your behalf. The only possible exception 
to this may be a personal communication from one chief to another, which 
many regard as both helpful and legitimate. Asking for a testimonial is quite 
different. You are required to submit testimonials by the appointing 
authority, and lack of them can only give the impression that you can find 
no one to say a good word about you. 

It should be easy for a library assistant, meeting and knowing so many 
people, to select suitable persons from whom to obtain testimonials. Of 
course, the best testimonial is the one you write yourself; it is therefore 
important when approaching a committee-man or other person to give him a 
brief written summary of your qualifications and experience so that he can 
deal justly with you; or you may show him as a guide a good testimonial 
given to you by someone else. This will have two or three advantages : 
your testimonials, being based upon the same data, will be consistent in men- 
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tioning your virtues and omitting your vices, although they will, one hopes, 
vary in details and style; they will not omit anything you consider im. 
portant ; the fact that you have provided summarized information (all of it 
favourable) will impress the person approached ; it will save him enquiry 
or searching of memory, and give him the impression that you are a capable 
and methodical person yourself. Do not, if you can help it, let your 
testimonials be too laudatory or extravagant ; these will not deceive the folk 
who read them at the other end. 

If your reference is from an eminent person, look him up in Who's who, 
and describe him correctly—you may be surprised to find how eminent he 
really is. In typing the copy of the testimonial, pay the same attention to 
arrangement, type, and spacing as you have done in your application. Give 
it a centralized heading “ Testimonial from,” followed underneath by the 
person’s name and underneath again by the particulars about him. Under 
all these have a generous space, and then proceed to copy the testimonial 
in the ordinary way. You will see now why I recommend foolscap rather 
than quarto paper. Put the whole thing well on the page with adequate 
margins, split into paragraphs where necessary, and make it attractive, even 
though you may suspect that testimonials are never really looked at. 

Never send originals of testimonials, or you will be put to the trouble 
and expense of asking for their return, and the appointing officer will be 
peeved at having to take this trouble too. If you are limited to a number 
(say three) of testimonials, never exceed this number without good reason. 
Never alter an old testimonial, e.g. the date or an out-of-date figure, such 
as the years of service mentioned in it. Take it to the writer again for 
endorsement, or better, make-out a new copy containing the up-to-date 
particulars and get him to sign it. 

Before dealing with the interview, let me give you a final hint. The 
fee for registering a postal packet is 3d. It will be money well spent if it 


prevents the loss of your precious MS in the post or in a Town Hall porter’s | 


office. 


The Interview 


The Committee has previously scrutinized some fifty applications, 
thrown out all those showing insufficient qualifications, rejected a few 
because they were badly presented or illegibly written, and hesitated over 
one or two because although the candidate was very young or lacked long 
experience, his application was so promising that he might perhaps be worth 
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looking at. Finally six are selected for interview and you are one of the six. 
When you receive the notification to attend for interview, write at once to 
the person who signed it, thanking him and assuring him that you will be 
present at the time and place named in his letter. If you don’t write he will 
not know whether to expect you, and may neglect to instruct the Borough 
Treasurer to pay your expenses afterwards ! 

The purpose of an interview is not to put you through an examination 
in your knowledge of library work, so much as to test your personality and 
general suitability for the position as a human individual as well as a 
librarian. Candidates who forget this, and utterly stifle their real per- 
sonality in the effort to convince the committee of their practical efficiency, 
place themselves at a disadvantage. It is the colourless candidate who is 
rejected first, and the one who makes personal appeal (not necessarily sex 
appeal) who is in at the end. 

Mr. Philip in his new manual for juniors advises the candidate at an 
interview to be neither “ cocky” nor “shy.” This is good advice, but 
there is a difference between confident and cocky. An assured manner 
will do several good things for you if it is not overdone. So be cool, 


' confident, and collected. It is easy to say “ be confident,” but how can one 


achieve it? In spite of the advertisements in the magazines there are no 
magic pills or mixtures to give confidence where it isnot. The answer is, 


| obviously, have something to be confident about. See that in your educa- 
| tion and preparation you have left nothing undone to obtain good qualifi- 


cations, take advantage of every experience likely to be useful, never refuse 


| responsibility when offered to you, don’t grumble at a new task if it is 


not in itself attractive—absorb it into your experience and make it a useful 
addition. 
If you are hopelessly shy, and never speak at meetings (even of the 


\ A.A.L.), if you have none of the arts of salesmanship, and are nervous at the 
» very idea of appearing before a committee, take steps to remove the ner- 
® vousness at its source. Join a debating society and take part in the debates, 
| to shed your confusion at facing an audience ; this will quicken your wits, 
) and you will acquire the facility to use the split-second between the dawn of 


an idea and its expression in well-chosen words. The quick-fire question 
and answer of an interview demand a technique which can be gained almost 
as well in the debating society as in the committee room. Most chief 
librarians have to do some public speaking, and you will be fitting yourself 
for your future work. If you have a keen chief who takes a personal in- 
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terest in you, perhaps you may be able to get him to put you through a 
imaginary interview as a rehearsal a day or so before the real one. Every 
interview you have is a step to better performance at the next. 

When you enter a committee room look cheerful—no one wants a 
death’s-head as a colleague. Throughout the whole interview look inter. 
ested, never bored. If you are tired after a long railway journey and have 
missed a meal, don’t show it until afterwards, when you celebrate your suc- 
cess. Never go into an interview hungry or thirsty ; a cup of coffee anda 
club sandwich, if no better meal is available, will make a lot of difference to 
your well-being. You will be faced by a committee of anything from three 
people to three dozen, but there is really no reason why you should shoy, 
or feel, fright or nervousness, because you may be sure that the committee 
is full of goodwill and benevolent interest ; otherwise they would not be 
paying your fare and expenses for the privilege of seeing you. Most com- 
mittees are out to help the candidate to give a favourable impression of 
himself, and it is only very rarely, in the case of a pre-arranged appoint- 
ment, that non-favourite candidates have anything but the greatest courtesy 
shown to them. Remember that you are in a small room, adapt your 
speech and style to its intimate atmosphere, and don’t attempt any Glad- 
stonian oratory. In answering a question, look at the person asking it and 
not at your notes. The utility of notes is doubtful and you will rarely get 
the questions you expect and have prepared for. In any case, you should 
have become familiar with your notes and statistics in the train, before the 
spires of Mudboro passed your carriage windows. 

Two of the best assets a candidate can possess are a sense of humour and 
the ability to hold the interest of a committee. The committee, composed 
of amateurs often without any serious passion for library affairs, have the 
rather boring job of listening to a series of apprehensive and nervous 
strangers over a long period—sometimes as long as two hours—and more- 
over a period often inconveniently arranged to delay dinner. So that the 
candidate with a lively and cheerful manner will restore their jaded interest. 
The bore is not allowed to outstay his welcome, while the interesting candi- 
date is pressed by further question and answer to prolong an interview 
enjoyable to both sides. This is probably why the candidate with the 
longest interview often gets the job; but don’t let this encourage you to 
verbosity. In a well-arranged interview the Chairman will control the 
questions put ; but in a badly-planned one the candidate may have a chance 


to exercise a certain amount of control himself, by filling in awkward pauses 
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with volunteered information. Never intervene, however, if you think your 
contribution will be unacceptable, and never force anything on an unwilling 
committee. 

All the time treat the Chairman with especial respect and consideration. 
Be prompt, but above all be honest, in your replies. Never deviate from the 
truth; sincerity is better than smartness. If you are asked silly questions, 
don’t show how futile you really think them. Some questions seem inane 
because the person asking them is unfamiliar with the details of librarian- 
ship; in that case, find what the questioner really meant and answer the 
real rather than the implied meaning. You may find it hard to believe, but 
it sometimes happens that a committee-man is more nervous of an interview 
than the candidate himself. In such a case, the candidate who courteously 
puts the member at his ease will reap the reward when the ballot is taken. 
Many questions seem to require in reply a bare “ Yes” or “No.” Do 
not be deceived by them. A yes or no shows very little personality in the 
applicant ; get some colour into your reply. You may get questions on 
your religion, your hobbies and outside activities, and many matters seem- 
ingly unconnected with the appointment. They have a closer connexion 
than you may realize, because they are designed to find out what sort of a 
person you are, and it is a person and not a machine who will be appointed. 
Finally, be yourself; only a very good actor can keep up a part for any 
length of time ; and you are a candidate for an appointment in a library, not 
at the Old Vic. 

A few last hints. Always play fair with the other candidates. In your 
replies never hint or mention critically anything that will reflect on their 
libraries or experience. After the interview, don’t be in too much of a 
hurry to go if you have been appointed. A chat with your future chief or 
chairman will do no harm even if you miss a train by it, and you may get 


| information as to houses or lodgings that will save you a further journey. 


Finally, don’t hand in your notice with a joyful whoop as soon as you get 
back home. Wait until you have been notified of the appointment in 
writing and have passed the doctor. 

And now I wish you all success at Mudboro, and hope you will enjoy 
your interview there. 
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Valuations R. L. W. COLLISON 
A PUBLISHER trying to exploit new books is in very much the same 


predicament as a librarian, apart from the fact that the former has so 

much more money available for advertising. It is therefore of in. 
terest to examine the autumn lists of the publishers to discover what types, 
layouts, and paper publishers have found most suitable for their catalogues, 
A superb example of a good catalogue is the Autumn List of the Cresset 
Press, printed by the Shenval Press. The titles are printed in Gill Sans. 
serif Bold, the author and price in Gill Sans-serif Light, while the de. 
scriptive matter—which occupies the bulk of the page—is printed in (1 
think) Janson. Paper is sufficiently calendared to allow for line illustrations, 
and the proportions of the margins are generous but not extravagant. The 
use of light and heavy type and the layout in general are well worth ex- 
amination, for we can all learn from the work of one of the finest of modem 
presses. 

In addition to last month’s recommendations of Simon and Rodenberg, | 
would suggest for addition to your bookshelf two very cheap books which 
will remind you of all you wish to know about commercial printing. They 
are both by David Thomas: A Book of printed alphabets (Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 1937), and Type for print (Whitaker, 1936). 

From Philadelphia comes a remarkable report from which the following 
extracts are taken : 


“ Early in May, 1937, the stock of books for children had practi- 
cally disappeared, and at more than a third of the thirty-two Branch 
Libraries children were waiting in line for any book that might be 
returned by a more fortunate reader. At four of the larger Branches 
rows of chairs were placed down the centre of the Children’s Room. 
Here the boys and girls sat in line until a borrower returned a book to 
the Library. As soon as the library records were made this book was 
immediately issued to one of the children at the head of the line, and the 
other children all moved up one place to await the arrival of the next 
book. If the first child had read the book or did not care for it, the 
book was offered to the next child in line. Very rarely was any book 
rejected by more than three children. Surely an unprecedented and 
unsatisfactory situation—thousands of children hungry to read and 
no books for them. 
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“While the many puzzle contests made increasing demands upon 
the Reference Department, the Library recognized the economic need 
back of many of the workers who tried to solve the various puzzle 
contests, and assisted them in every way possible without interfering 
with the regular library work. They were of course privileged to 
use any book on the open shelves, including dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, etc. Early in the ‘ Old Gold Contest’ it was necessary to place 
signs on each table in the Reference Room, reading as follows : 


MATERIAL IN THIS ROOM IS FREELY 
AVAILABLE TO EVERYONE, BUT 
ABSOLUTE QUIET MUST BE MAINTAINED 
IN ORDER NOT TO DISTURB READERS 


“ Later, the contestants became so numerous that they threatened 
to crowd out the other patrons of the Reference Department. This 
condition was partly met by sending a number of dictionaries to a 
reading-room on the second floor, and referring the puzzle workers to 
that room. During the last two days of the contest an open forum 
for the exchange of ideas was held on the pavement in front of the 
Library building, where from 9 a.m. until the Library closed at 10 p.m., 
from fifty to two hundred persons carried on an active debate as to the 
correct answers. From time to time various members of the group 
re-enter the Library to check the suggested answers by consulting the 
Library’s books.” 


In order to gain a true idea of the magnitude of the problem which 
confronts Philadelphia it must first be realized that the city has a popula- 
tion of just under two million—that is, a population of a size which no library 
system in England can claim to serve—and that its book-fund is only 
$30,000 per annum. At the same time the report acknowledges the 
desperate state in which the whole of the city’s services remain at the present 


| time. 


Paddington has for some time been experimenting with different types 
and production in their monthly bulletin, and those who have seen the results 
will admit that they are excellent. Mr. S. H. Horrocks, Deputy Librarian 
of Paddington, says: “‘ The serif type we use is Garamond, the italic being 
from the same designer. Both Monotype of course. The headings, which 
were formerly Garamond caps, were changed recently to Gill Sans, with a 
gain in ‘ attracting’ value. We have tried one or two other types in 
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former times, notably Times Roman, but have not found any to touch the 
one we use now. The change in colour and type for the title page is ay 
idea which has a lot to commend it. If the title page is not changed many 
readers do not know, or do not notice, when a new issue is published. We 
tried it out this year. The June issue was similar to the May issue in mos 
respects, and we found that they went very much slower than is usual for the 
month, and readers were inclined to think that they had already seen a copy, 
whereas they had only had the May issue. Again, a constant change of 
colour gets people into the habit of looking for something new each time 
they come to the library.” 

From Lancashire appear two attractive bulletins, and a “ Branch staf 
manual.” The latter, which is well printed (apart from an ugly mottled 
cover) is one of the most interesting library documents I have ever seen, 
and the newly appointed branch librarian in Lancashire must always fed 
particularly happy with such an excellent vade-mecum to guide him through 
every difficulty. Instructions with regard to the administrative work and 
questions of policy are naturally of a rigid character : but it must be delight. 
ful to have in print very explicit instructions regarding the work a recalcitrant 
cleaner is expected todo. There is, moreover, an air of enthusiasm in every 
sentence, and the branch librarian is encouraged to extend the activities of 
the branch in every worthy direction. Freedom in the choice of books is 
generous, and special requests are, apparently, welcomed and promptly 
supplied. Medical books are supplied from Lewis’s, and the “ Junior book- 
shelf” is sent to every branch. Rules concerning the acceptance of done 
tions are strict, and of a character which municipal libraries would like to 
adopt in more cases than they are conveniently able. Students who have 
little knowledge of the administration of county branches cannot do better 
than to obtain a copy of this handbook, for it contains information whichis 
nowhere else in print. 

* Sickle, shirts, and swastika” is the name of a very effective duplicated 
list from Warrington. The paper used is of a superior quality and the lis 
has the effect of a very well-printed publication. An attractive design, good 
display lettering, and an excellent choice of books complete the most out 
standing list of the month. 


Sutton Coldfield’s first annual report is neatly printed and tells of gooif 
work in a converted building. A Library Club (the only other example ish 


I believe, at Dover) has been inaugurated and its activities include lecture, 


wireless discussion groups, debates, and play reading. Neighbouring 
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Birmingham sends an annual report with an unassuming cover but, as we 
expect, contents overwhelming in their quotation of gigantic figures. The 
text itself is slight, and of this more than a page is devoted to donations, and 
much of the rest of the report is given to reference work, little detail being 
offered of the work of the branches and of the Central Lending Department, 
from which the bulk of the issues are drawn. 

A large batch of lecture programmes has appeared : the talks to children 
include films at Leytonstone, Hendon (both by the G.P.O. Film Unit), 
lantern lectures at /s/ington, and a very serious set of lectures (but tastefully 
advertised) from Bristol. The adult lectures vary in “ big ” names accord- 
ing to the size of the town: Bristol has secured L. A. G. Strong, R. B. 
Mowat, and Guy Pocock ; Jslington has a number of recognized experts, 
while Preston has a great draw in Tschiffely. At Mr. Phillips’ branch at 
Dagenham we have a different, and sociological, set of lecturers, including 
Wal Hannington and Jack Miller—these in collaboration with the W.E.A., 
whose local chairman is Mr. O’Leary. 

The first issue of a new folder from Aull was published in September : 
itis well produced, but the titles of the paragraphs are unnecessarily under- 
lined. The advertisements from the Electricity Showrooms probably pay 
the publication costs. Middlesbrough Art Gallery is to have five exhibitions 
this winter, including a selection from the Goupil Salon. Sheffield has wrung 
from the municipal printers a magnificent booklist called “ Question time.” 


It has an irritating repetition of “How? What?” strung across the title- 


page with a large question mark in scarlet on a background of cream. 
Inside is an excellently annotated list of political books, and the whole 
contrasts sharply with the somewhat haphazardly produced list on Art which 
appeared earlier in the year. 

At this time of the year it is the custom of the National Central Library 
and the Regional Library Bureaux to issue their annual reports. In out- 
ward appearance the reports are similar: each cover being of a tinted matt 
paper, the N.C.L. in grey and the other Bureaux in more cheerful colours. 
The N.C.L.’s report is, of course, full of good work achieved under difficult 
circumstances : it is curious that public librarians, who are only too well 
aware of the difficulty of working with too small a staff and insufficient 
finances, should apparently be indifferent to the continuation of such a 
state of affairs in the N.C.L., on whose service they rely so much. The gift 
of a complete set of the catalogue cards of the Library of Congress is of 
especial importance: I shall certainly make a point of seeing it when I am 
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next in London. The gift is in connexion with the establishment of ; 





Bureau of American Bibliography of whose service we shall be able t 
avail ourselves in the near future. The South-Eastern, Yorkshire, anj 
West Midlands Regional Bureaux Reports present very different financid 
statements owing to their differing constitutions: the Yorkshire system, 
covering 42 libraries, functions on the absurdly small income of £42, but 
apparently (if I have read the statistics aright) the larger libraries lend al 
the books and the small libraries are not even asked to lend any at all at 
the present time. The South-Eastern Bureau, serving 69 libraries costs 
nearly £850 a year, and the West Midlands Bureau, serving 52 libraries 
costs about £350, but here again, under the zgis of Birmingham, the res 
of the libraries lend only 6-2 per cent. (and this is largely composed of 
loans from Birmingham University) while Birmingham lends 83 per cent. 
of all books lent. In both the Yorkshire and West Midland Bureau 
surely there are some libraries which would prefer to play a larger pan 
in the work of their own Bureaux than is at present possible. However, 
one cannot but pay a tribute to the generosity of the great libraries which 
have unselfishly allowed so much of their stock to be borrowed, and have 
at the same time paid the largest subscriptions towards the upkeep of the 
Bureaux. 

A sad note comes from Madrid, where rare books and manuscripts have 
been concealed below ground and covered with sandbags to escape the 
enemy’s bombardments. 

~wie” 


Students’ Problems: XiIl 
D. H. HALLIDAY 
Me F. H. SHARR, in the third of a series aiming to improve methods 


of study, has some advice which will be especially valuable for 
students commencing a correspondence course this month: 
“Written work ! How should one set about answering the questions 
at the end of each month’s reading? Many students think that the written 
work is simply a miniature examination, a test in memory to see whether 
they remember what they have read. Then tutors complain that they receive 
nothing but excerpts from text-books, or from their own course, rewritten 
perhaps, but undigested. 
“Students are required to answer questions in each paper for severd 
reasons. First, to see whether they have attempted to cover the reading; 
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naturally a student who never looks intelligently at a text-book cannot expect 
to give satisfactory answers. Another reason is to give an opportunity to 
express thought clearly in words, as a training both for the examination and 
for life. This helps the student to think accurately, because the discipline 
of reducing a mass of more or less woolly thought to a clear, reasoned, 
balanced essay forces him to face the intellectual problems concerned. 
It is quite clear to any tutor when he has not done so, and he is warned, by 
being marked down, to mend his ways. If more people heeded the warning, 
the Intermediate results might be different. 

“The third and most important reason for written work is to try and 
persuade the student to do some original thinking. Only questions on 
elementary fact call for quotations from text-books; all others, those 
that begin Discuss, Compare, What do you consider, Distinguish between, 
and so on, entail a synthesis of ideas. | When the tutor asks ‘ What do you 
consider to be the essentials of a good notation ?’ he does not want Mr. Sayers’ 
or Mr. Phillips’ or any other authority’s opinions. No student, surely, has 
0 little imagination or originality that he cannot think of anything else for 
himself. If there be such an one a library is no place for him ! 

“Text-books are written by mortals. They are not divine oracles, 
sacrosanct revelations, as most students treat them. When they state 
matters of accepted fact (e.g. The Library of Congress is at Washington) 
they may be believed—with reservations, for even text-books may be factu- 
ally inaccurate. But in all matters of opinion—and 90 per cent. of every 
text-book is mere opinion—they must be doubted until they are proved. 
The scholar takes nothing for granted; he accepts nothing until he has 
proved its accuracy. One cannot flippantly dismiss a writer of accepted 
repute, but nevertheless it is the student’s right and duty to challenge even 
the highest authority. Never forget that all the ‘authorities’ thought 
that the sun went round the world, once upon a time, until someone chal- 
lenged their wisdom. Only in a case when one has as yet no knowledge 
or experience can one honestly accept anyone else’s opinion at its face 
value. To quote, knowingly, someone else’s opinion in an answer, 
implying that it is your own, is dishonest and dishonourable because un- 
truthful and slovenly. If through lack of expereince you are forced to 
quote, at least acknowledge the quotation ; no one will think the worse of 
you, and if your authority is wrong, you will have shifted some of the blame 
on to him. 

“Written work should not be begun immediately after the preparatory 
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reading. Original thought is difficult at the best of times, but often almost 
impossible after reading someone else’s ideas unless one is stirred to wrath or 
disagreement. Always give time to assimilate the matter before trying to 
use it in an essay. And before beginning to write, jot down all the ideas 
that occur to you, working, perhaps, quickly over your notes; this will ensure 
that as you concentrate on developing one argument you will not forget 
another, and will help to balance your essay. Never send in anything that 
you have not read over ; it may be a humiliating process but that is perhaps 
a good thing! And try not to be satisfied with what is ‘ good enough.” 


I hope students will not be awed by our continual cry for “ originality.” 
There are degrees of originality, and the highest form is near to genius— 
well out of reach of most of us! Neither Mr. Sharr nor any tutor can expect 
anything so complete as that. The most that we hope for is the sign, un- 
mistakable, that students have understood what they have read, have thought 
intelligently about it, and then, in answering the questions, have expressed 
their own outlook on the subject. This should be done with conviction, 
the text-books with their phraseology and examples having served their 
purpose in rousing and not binding the mental process. Once having begun 
to understand a subject, it is simplicity itself to furnish original examples and 
to express ideas with a certain amount of individuality. Moreover, not 
until this is done can one possibly feel any real interest in the work. If 
studying bores you, try this extra effort. 

Not only do the majority of students seem incapable of forming their 
own impressions but they seem scared of using their own words. The effect 
can be ludicrous, as witness the following consecutive sentences from an 
answer recently marked concerning the Decimal classification: ‘ Many 
books have no apparent place in the schedules” ; next sentence: “ They 
are worked out with a constant regard for the literature of the subjects.” 
Obviously the two sentences have been removed from their context in the 
text-book and set down without any attempt to explain that although state- 
ment No. 2 is claimed for the scheme, statement No. 1 is the result of actual 
experience. Now, can the student who perpetrated this staggering contre 
diction have had the slightest idea of the meaning of what she was writing? 
What possible profit can be gained through such a mechanical and utterly 
thoughtless attitude to a subject which requires such careful thought # 
Classification? Far from being a momentary lapse on the part of a single 
student, this sort of thing permeates many answers, providing a clea 
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explanation of many examination failures. Here is the warning ; Mr. Sharr 
points to the remedy. 


Our Library 


McCotvin, Lionex R., and Reeves, Harotp. Music in public libraries, 
vol.2. Grafton. tos. 6d. 


() = first impression on glancing through this volume is one of 


“Rie” 


admiration at the comprehensive and thorough way in which the 

compilers have treated their subject. Anyone who has attempted 
to compile even a small musical bibliography must realize that here is the 
result of much research and translation from foreign catalogues. 

This volume contains a bibliography of scores arranged in classified 
order according to Mr. McColvin’s new version of Dewey’s music schedules. 
The compilers disarm possible criticism by pointing out that “ the lists 
represent only a very small selection,” but this is too modest a claim 
unless one seeks the eccentric. This section takes up over half of the book, 

Fand most of the remainder is devoted to brief descriptions of the more 
}famous music libraries of the world, arranged under country, and giving 
) concise particulars of rare and unique items contained in each. Numerous 
| British libraries with strong general collections are also mentioned. Finally, 
) there are some “ Notes on collecting for the music lover,” dealing with 
) sideline collections, particularly those of first or original editions of musical 
it }) classics. 

So far there has been very little at which to cavil—for every work or 

) edition omitted the compilers produce two works previously unknown to 
) this critic. Certain works, however, are starred, and these, to quote from 
} the preliminary notes, “‘ might well make up the basic stock of a small 
* P library ” at an estimated cost of about £200. Most librarians will probably 
agree with about 75 per cent. of the list, but the other items are open to 
pcriticism. For example, it seems completely unnecessary to provide 
twenty-four pianoforte arrangements of operas when vocal scores are 
already included and the proportion of pianoforte arrangements is already 
high. Again, as an organist, I would be very disappointed to find Guilmant 
represented to the complete exclusion of Rheinberger. In passing, this 
section, which includes many transcriptions and arrangements, makes no 
mention of several good modern English composers, particularly Whitlock, 
jvhile the French school is well represented, Among miniature scores the 
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Symphonies of Sibelius are only a second choice, while several works of 
rather lesser calibre (e.g. the first three piano concertos of Beethoven) 
receive the asterisk of first choice. Other sections show similar points over 
which the musically-minded may fruitfully argue, but none are of sufficient 
importance to prevent the recommendation of the list almost in its entirety 
to the unmusical librarian. 

This volume will undoubtedly prove to be an invaluable reference 
work in a section that knows no Whitaker, and to the librarian proud of his 
music collection it should provide a valuable pointer for future additions, 
Finally, the work is not likely to be superseded for many years, unless it be 
by a new edition. It has been a long wait for this present work, but the 
result is, in its own kind, almost a classic. 


E. T. B. 
mae 


“Recommended books”: An Open Letter 
to Mr. J. W. Perry 


Dear Mr. Perry,— 

I read your letter with great interest and some sympathy. You have 
undoubtedly a case to put, and faced as we are with the many dragons of 
mass-culture and machine civilization, it is not surprising that you discern 
another dragon—albeit a very small one—in Recommended books.  Butis 
it really a dragon at all? Your argument that it is falls, I think, into two 
parts; firstly, that the bulletin is a symptom of vicious mass-production, 
such as the chain store and the national newspaper, causing monotony and 
stifling individual effort in the production of bulletins ; and secondly, that 
it will lead to standardization of literary taste. That is to say, you look at 
the matter from the point of the librarian and the reader. In taking your 
first point, exactly what is Recommended books? It was designed to lower 
the cost of print to public libraries, on the principle that printing costs 
decrease as quantity increases. It was also thought that since a number of 
good books were published each month, agreement could be reached on 
those books by a committee of librarians, acting with the advice of others. 
So much for what Recommended books is. | Now for some of the things you 
imagine it is. 

It is not a monopoly. Monopoly implies lack of choice, and apart 
from the fact that forty books are a fair choice, Recommended books is not 
intended as, nor will it become, a complete additions list, 
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It is not a national product, but a co-operative one—each public-house 
ontributes a drop of its own brew. All subscribing libraries are invited 
» submit their own lists and suggestions, and many individuals have 

sponded to our invitation. 

It is not a subtle form of nationalization. Nationalization, if it ever 
omes, will be imposed from above. Recommended books is a form of 
boring from below. 

Then, Mr. Perry, there is the question of recommendation. I do not 
mite see where you stand in this. In an ideal book world, I agree, there 
would be no Recommended books. But also, there would be no bad books 
either, no commercialized, dishonest, or lazy book reviewing, and no 

cultured readers. Short of this perfect world, where every reader judges 
for himself, what form of recommendation do you favour? Your own? 
If you read everything and are capable of judging everything, then you are 
qualified to deal personally with your readers. But not all of us are so 
well equipped. We must derive our knowledge from reviews or announce- 
ments, which are untrustworthy. How is that very different or better in 
value than handing to the reader a bulletin containing the views of a number 
of librarians ? 

In the second part of your argument, that a “ national” bulletin will 
lead to a general standardization of taste, I am afraid, Mr. Perry, that you 
forsake serious reasoning for fantastic realms where I cannot follow you. 
God forbid that any reader of mine should plough his way through 500 
books a year because they are in Recommended books, and no one in his 
right senses would imagine anyone would. And no one, also, can feasibly 
advance the view that a collection of 500 books a year can make for standard- 
ization, unless the books are chosen to advance a particular doctrine. Since 
I have in my files letters from Catholics, Communists, Socialists, Atheists, 
and Conservatives, protesting about some book or other recommended in 
the last two years (you are a little late with your criticism you know, Mr. 
Perry), I am satisfied that we are not particularly biased. 

I will finish with a few plain words, which I think need saying. The 
attitude which you (probably unconsciously) are adopting at the moment 
is typical of the attitude which has prevented the English public library 
movement attaining the position of authority in the world of adult education 
that it should have. The widely varying standards under which we suffer 
are due to a tradition that librarianship is a sort of pleasant literary occu- 
pation with methods and services to be interpreted by the individual in 
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an individual way. It is more than that. The problem of adult educatio; 
through reading is something to be tackled in a big way by co-operatiyfe'™ 
people. Recommended books is a minor attempt at the problem, and the?" 
way to make it work is not by prattling about individual recommendatin w" 
but by putting your brain to help others already at work. Remembe ~ 
that it was created by the Association of Assistant Librarians, which is the og 
most democratic body in librarianship. | 

Yours sincerely, 
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ase” Frank M. Garprer. i. 
+ ll ve 
Correspondence - 
Tue NaTIoNnaL Liprary oF WALES, rev: 

ABERYSTWYTH. 


10th October, 1938. suc 
fes 


col 


Tue Hon. Epiror, 
Tue Liprary AssIsTANnT. 
Sir,— 

In the current issue of THe Lisrary AssisTANT your reviewer of the 
History of the legal deposit of books throughout the British Empire attempts to 
explain why the name of the National Library of Wales was omitted from the 
list of libraries entitled to Copyright privilege, but I am afraid I cannot T, 
accept his explanation as a reasonable one. T 

I feel bound to protest at the continual mis-statements and misrepresents 
tions concerning this Library made in books, articles, and reviews. Tle 
restrictions imposed on the National Library of Wales by the Board off) § 
Trade Regulations are of a negligible character and certainly do not justify} b 
the omission of the name of the Library when a list of Copyright libraries is) 
quoted. y 

Mr. Partridge, in his excellent book, sets out the position of the Library)) ¢ 
clearly and correctly and I cannot see why your reviewer could not havel) y 
done the same. é 

Yours faithfully, 

W. Lt. Davies. 

CENTRAL Pustic Liprary, MIDDLESBROUGH. 

Tue Eprror, | 
Tue Liprary AssIsTANT. 

Sir,— 

Mr. D. H. Halliday, in Students’ Problems: XI, makes startling 
allegations against those who are not with him regarding examinations. He 
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protests against candidates who have passed examinations after four or five 
months’ study, with apparently little effort. Has he ever thought that 
hind those short months of probably intensive study lies a literary skill and 
daily accumulation of general library knowledge which is not obvious on 


cation 
Perative 
and the 
ndation ie 


me ; 
h is thee” surface, nor supplemented by showmanship ? 
Study for librarianship should be one of daily improvement and not 
ontrolled by examinations. Four or five months’ study in addition of the 
zp, [pylabus of some section of library examinations should be quite sufficient. 


I venture to suggest that where a course is spread over a considerable time 
period, much of the preparation becomes merely paper-filling and over- 
revising and is little improvement on a more intensive system. 

Also a librarian has other duties to society besides his work, and hobbies 
38. [such as church work and dramatics may be of greater value to his pro- 
fessional status locally than any detailed knowledge of provisions not 
common to the majority of libraries. 


Yours faithfully, 
of the E. BROOMHEAD. 
pts to 
m the County Lisrary Brancn, LirHerRLAND, Lancs. 
anno THe Eprror, 
'Tue Lisrary AssISTANT. 
enta- Sir,— 
Thef It is to be hoped that the suggestion, made by Mr. Lee in the 


rd off September number, of a postal portfolio of library publicity material will 
istify F be given serious and practical consideration by everyone who is in a position 
ies is to carry out such work in a library. Any exchange of ideas would be 
welcomed by those who are confirmed believers in this indispensable form 
rary F of modern library practice, as well as by those who lack original ideas or 
have} who have not come into contact with such work in a form dignified and 
attractive enough to convince them of its considerable value. 
» On a future and more enlightened date, perhaps Mr. E. McKnight 
| Kauffer may be commissioned to design posters to put libraries in the 
} public mind as effectively as he is at present exercising his genius on A.R.P., 
} the health services, etc. Meanwhile Mr. R. J. Lee’has suggested a practical 
| method whereby all the library publicity work being done in various parts 
| of the country may be effectively exchanged and mutually improved. 
ling I consider our parent journal has failed to give sufficient space and 
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encouragement to this increasingly important subject. Practice is too much 
shelved for academics, and perhaps it is not too optimistic to foresee thy 
Mr. Lee’s scheme may lead to a remedy for this in the publication of a hand. 
book on library publicity based on the material which would be forthcoming 
after a successful circulation of the portfolio. 
Yours faithfully, 
Epwin A. WELLs. 


[Readers will doubtless have noted from Mr. Collison’s “ Valuations” in 
the same issue as Mr. Lee’s letter, that steps are being taken to form a 
exchange collection of publicity material. When its organization js 
completed, full details as to conditions of loan, etc., will be given in thi 
journal.—Hon. Ep.] 
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